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THE ROUND TOWERS OF ULSTER, 

(Continued from vol. 4, page 71 J 
DOWNPATRICK, COUNTY OF DOWN. 



" Here good Columba showed in Christian skies 
The iucid day-star of salvation rise.'' 



In Harris's County of Down, or rather in the work published in 1744, which commonly bears his 
name (though the editor's introduction states that " it is not a revised edition of a treatise formerly 
published on the same subject, but an entirely new work") the following passage follows the notice of 
the Cathedral : — " There is at the West end a vcrj high Pillar, that has been neatly repaired at the 
expense of Bean Daniel." In another work, A Tour through Ireland in 1779, is found the follow- 
ing notice : — l£ No antient monument remains in the old abbey, but here is a round tower which 
stands about 40 feet from the old cathedral, is Q§ feet high, the thickness of the walls 3 feet, and the 
diameter on the inside 8 feet. On the west side of it is an irregular gap, about 10 feet from the top, 
near a third of the whole circumference being broken off by the injury of time : the entrance into it 
is two feet and a half wide, and placed on a level with the surface of the ground ; in which last par : 
ticular it is pretty singular, for in others the door is placed from 8 to 12 feet above the ground, 
without any steps or stairs, so that there is no getting into these buildings without a ladder ; unless 
it may be judged (which is probable enough) that this difference has been occasioned here from the 
raising of the ground by the rubbish o? the old cathedral near it, fallen into ruinous heaps." 

Tha R jv. John Dubourdieu in his Statistical Survey of the County of Doivn, published in 1802, gives 
the following p articulars regarding the fate of the same building : — " It was pulled down in the year 
1790, to make room in the rebuilding of that part of the old Cathedral next which it stood, and from 
which it was distant about forty feet. The height was sixty- six feet, the thickness of the walls three 
feat, and the diameter eight feet. When the Tower was thrown down and cleared away to the foun- 
dation, another foundation was discovered under it, and running directly across the site of the Tower. 
which appeared to be a continuation of the church wall, which at some period prior to the building of 
the Tower, seemed to have extended considerably beyond it. This curious circumstance was observed 
by sovoril .pntlemen at the Spring Assizes of the above-mentioned year." — These and similar notices 
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rendered it desirable to include Downpatrick in the places explored. In the present instance the in- 
quiry was limited to an attempt to ascertain the site of the Tower, and by excavating the place, per- 
haps discover some remnants of the bass. Mrs. Hall, the sextoness of the cathedral, who had been 
born close to the spot, had no difficulty in pointing out the place where the building had stood ; and 
this being on the gravelled area near the south-east angle of the cathedral, and the permission of the 
Dean, the Rev. Theo. Blakely, having been obtained by the kind interference of the late Dr. 
McDonnell, of Belfast, no objection was made to the investigation. Mr. Aynsworth Pilson, of 
Downpatrick, communicated any information that he possessed. 

The exploration took place on the 19th Sept., 1842, in the presence of Mr. G rattan, Mr. R. Mac- 
Adam, Mr. Smith. C.E., of Belfast, and the writer. From the nature of the ground it soon became 
evident that the very foundation of the tower must have been removed in lowering the level of the sur- 
face when the cathedral was repaired. No person was found who had any recollection of the cross- 
walls mentioned by Dubourdieu ; but an old man who was drawn to the place by curiosity, stated tha^ 
he had a distinct recollection of the appearance of the foundation, which he had seen when it was 
uncovered; and he described it with its offsets at the base just as found in the other round lowers 
previously examined. The evidence, however, of Dubourdieu is not to be slighted, though it does not 
lead to any definite conclusion. It seems improbable that the tower was raised on the foundation of 
an older building, for this would throw back works of stone to a very early date; and besides, prac- 
tical builders, such as the architects of these towers undoubtedly were, would not have balanced a 
cylindrical edifice of such elevation on a cross- wall of this kind, It may perhaps be allowable to 
suggest that the cross wall seen by Dubourdieu's informants was part of a cell similar to one already 
described as found at Trummery. 

It has been said that the destruction of the Tower was determined on in consequence of the rivalry 
between two great nobles of the county, and that Lord De Clifford, the proprietor of the town of 
Downpatrick, opposed this piece of Vandalism. No reference is made to the Tower in the Act 
which received the Royal Assent on the 6th April, 1790, sanctioning certain arrangements for rais- 
ing funds to repair the Cathedral. In the Belfast News Letter, 20-25 Dec, 1789, No. 5465, an 
advertisement is found soliciting subscriptions for the restoration of the Cathedral of Downpatrick, 
estimated at £6,000 ; of which sum his Majesty King George III. had agreed to contribute, by a 
royal letter, £1,000, if the remainder were made up. A long list of noblemen and others, with their 
respective contributions, is appended. It is further stated, that the loss of the fund for the ceconomy, 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter, having been the obstacle to the repair — the Dean, the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Annesley, had agreed to give £300 of his official income, to be allotted out of the tithes 
of his deanery during bis incumbency, and to petition Parliament to pass an Act to perpetuate and 
secure the same from him and his successors;— all the patronage to be at the disposal of the Dean, 
for the time being. 
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A VIEW OF THE OLD ABBEY OF DOWNPATRICK, 
BEFORE IT WAS REBUILT, ANNO 1790. 

Our illustration is taken from a drawing in the possession of Dr. Reeves, and it corresponds with 
a ruder sketch in the writer's collection. In 1795, Mr. John Turner, architect, issued a prospectus 
and received subscriptions for two prints to be published — a south view and a south-east view of the 
old Cathedral, but it is not ascertained if any of these are now to be found. The prospectus contains 
the following words : — "As it has been a misfortune, in this and many other countries, that remains 
of antiquity have been taken down, or sometimes new-modelled, without leaving a trace behind to 
give to future ages an idea of beauties that ornamented a country, it may not be improper, at this 
period, to offer to the public an exact outline of that Gothic piece of architecture, as beautiful, per- 
haps, as any that ever adorned this kingdom." 



SAUL, COUNTY OF DOWN. 



The Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, R.C. Bishop of Down and Connor, having expressed an opinion that, 
near Saul, were traces of a Round Tower, indicated by marks on the sward and by the colour of the 
crops grown on the spot, Dr. Hodges, the present Professor of Agriculture in Queen's College, Bel- 
fast, was good enough to make the necessary inquiries. The following is his report : — 

" Downpatrick, February 20, 1844. 

" I visited and carefully examined the fields and ruins in the neighbourhood of Saul Church. I 
also conversed with several of the old inhabitants, and find that the appearance of the place, tradition 
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and history, all agree in proving that no Hound Tower ever existed at the ancient ' Barn of St. 
Patrick.' The remains of a wind-mill, which appear in the field adjoining the church, must have 
deceived Dr. Denvir. This mill, though now only to be discovered by an elevation in the field, was 
at work in the memory of some of the old people. Saul was not occupied as a place of worship 
before the arrival of our national saint. A barn belonging to the chief of the Dal Dichu at that 
time stood where the present church is erected. The Life of St. Patrick very carefully relates the 
cession of this barn by the chieftain upon his becoming a convert, for the purpose of its being em- 
ployed as a Christian temple. It is not probable that all mention of an edifice so important as a 
Hound Tower would have been omitted if it had existed there." 

MAGHERA, COUNTY OF DOWN. 



" A mile east of Briansford, on the road to Dundrum, at Maghera, are the ruins of an old church, 
where is a noted burial-place, and near it formerly stood an high Round Tower, which, about 30 
years ago, was overturned by a violent storm, and lay at length and entire upon the ground like 
a huge gun, without breaking to pieces, so wonderfully hard and binding was the cement in this 
work." Such is the brief notice found in The Ancient and Present State of the County of Down 
published in 1744. The tower, therefore, fell about the year 1711, or 145 years ago. The South 
Munster Society of Antiquaries, in a document quoted by Dr. Petrie,* gives the authority of Sir 
William Betham, for a statement that " the Tower of Maghera has also been opened" and human 
remains found. Mr. Joseph William Murphy, of Belfast, having made some inquiries respecting 

this, received the following note from Mr. Andrew Lindsay, dated Maghera, 5th Nov., 1843: 

" I have just been over to see the Round Tower and to ascertain in what state it is. I find that Mr 
Duffin, in whose glebe it is, has had it dug about to a considerable depth, and all the soil cleared 
off, and that the inside has been sunk several feet deep." 

The name of this parish was originally Rath-Murbhuilg, afterwards, as in the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas, edited by Dr. Reeves, simply Rath ; and subsequently with a prefix, Machaire-Ratha. 
Only about twenty feet of the lower part of the tower now remain, containing the doorway, which 
is towards the east, and about seven feet from the ground. 

ANTRIM, COUNTY OF ANTRIM. 

" Oft on those shores they bade the youth advance, 
With measured footstep, in the martial dance, 
Or with a solemn, slow, majestic tread 
Round the tall tower the holy circuit led." — Drummond's Giant's Cduseway. 

By the kind permission of the proprietor, George J. Clarke, Esq., of Steeple, the writer was en- 
abled, on the 20th April, 1843, to examine this very perfect example of the Irish Round Tower, 

* Transactions R. I. A., vol. xx., p. 89. 
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which stands in his lawn, near the centre of the parish, and at the distance of about half-a-mile 
from the town of Antrim. The ruins and foundations of other buildings have been removed from its 
vicinity within the memory of persons still living, as well as large quantities of human remains, proofs 
of the existence formerly of a religious establishment having a cemetery in connection with it. 
Dr. Reeves, in his excellent work so often quoted, gives the ancient name as Oentraibh, the " one 
ridge," and distinguishes it from nOendruim,* which name he considers only applicable to the 
Nendrum of Strangford Lough, where that rev. gentleman discovered the remains of a Round 
Tower, of which a description is given in a paper read by him before the -Down and Connor Archi- 
tectural Society, and published in their transactions, which he has kindly permitted to be printed 
so far as is necessary, in the present series of papers . 

The tower of Antrim, one of the most perfect in Ireland, is constructed of rubble masonry, and 
owes its admirable preservation very much to the anxious care of the father of the present proprie- 
tor, under whose judicious directions it was repaired, without, however, the slightest interference 
with the original design. It is still cared for with equal watchfulness, as will be shown towards the 
conclusion of this paper. According to measurements taken at the time of the repairs alluded to, 
the height of this building is 93 feet: the writer, calculating by the shadow, made it 91 feet. The 
outer circumference near the base is fifty feet two inches, and the greatest internal diameter nine 
feet. The thickness of the wall at the door is three feet nine inches. All the openings in this 
tower, and they are numerous, are square-headed. The door is on the north side, about seven feet 
four inches above the true base of the building or the original level of the ground. Contrary, 
however, to the usual occurrence, the level of the ground about this tower has been considerably 
lowered by removing not only the accumulations of ages, but a part also o^ the original soil, so that 
it had been found necessary to form an artificial bank up to the base or first offset of the foundation. 
This bank, it could be seen, on examination, covered a second offset, and, according to the evidence 
of the labourers employed, a third also. 

The door-way, as well as the original apex of the conical roof, are formed of a dark-coloured 
porphyry, brought, probably, from the district near Doagh called Sandybrae : on a stone of the 

* In the introductory paper of this series, last time, we That is Mochoe of Oendruim, in Delvin Ethra 

have used Aondruim in error for Oentraibh. '' rt is very or nine hills that are in the place wherein is 

true," says Dr. Reeves, «' that the name Antrim is but his church. 

another form of the word Aondruim. Thus Keating styles Or, Oendruim, that is, one hill, is the entire 

Randal M'Dornell, "Earl of Antrim, 'larla Aondroma;* island, and in Loch Cuan it is. Festiol, 23d June, 

and thus Colgan and O'Flaherty use the adjective This testimony is confirmed by the ancient Biographies 

* Andromensis to denote 'of Antrim.' But that the of St. Patrick, which describe nOendruim or (Endrwmia, 

name, in the instances cited above, does not apply to as paying an annual tribute to the Church of Down : — 

Antrim on the Six-Mile- Water, will appear from the *' et redditur adbuc." Vita ii. a Patricio Juniore, Cap. 

following passage in the Felire JEnguis, or the Festiolcgy 32. How much more reasonable is it to understand this 

of Angus Ceile De, a writer who flourished about the of the (Eendroim of Strangford Lough, so contiguous to 

end of the eighth or the commencement of the ninth Down, and recorded in a document of the twelfth cen- 

century :— tury, to have been then tributary to its bishop, than of 

" The renowned and prosperous champion Antrim, which was situate in a distinct and independent 

of Oendruim celebrate. diocese," 
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same material, surmounting the lintel, but somewhat shorter, a cross is sculptured, that has been 
figured as a tail-piece in our introductory notice. Dr. Petrie, at page 400 of his Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland,* gives a very accurate drawing of the door-way; but, contrary to his wont, 
gives a very incorrect outline of the cross. 

It has been doubted that either the door-way or the cross belonged to the original work, par- 
ticularly the stone with the cross ; this idea receives some confirmation from the finish of the part 
inside where the wrought stone joins the tower- wall, leaving a space somewhat angular. Mr. 
Clarke says it was supposed that a wooden door- way fitted here : thfs might, however, have been an 
after adaptation. It is proper to add, that the work of the cross is very ancient, and that the simi- 
larity of the stone employed is a reason in favour of considering all these parts of cotemporaneous 
construction. There are four small quadrangular windows immediately under the roof, one of 
them in a direct line above the door ; four other windows are spaced at different heights around 
the tower ; one on the north-east, one on the south-west, and two on the south side, nearly on a 
line with the upper window. The door itself is four feet four inches high, and very nearly two 
feet wide. From the cill of the door the interior of the building narrows downwards, and the stones 
of the foundation from the level of the offsets project inwards. The masonry of the base is very 
bad indeed ; so much so that the tower has quite the appearance of having been built on a cairn 
of stones, without the use of mortar :■ — for this reason, after several tons of loose stones had 
been thrown out it was considered advisable to leave the exploration unfinished, and Mr. Lanyon, 
C.E., who was present, recommended that the interior of the foundation should be filled up by a 
solid mass of mason- work, formed of large stones, carefully grouted together: this has been ac- 
cordingly done, and it is satisfactory to reflect, that the exploration, if devoid of archasological result, 
has most probably been the cause of the preservation of this very perfect monument of bygone 
days. The tower tapers considerably ; the breadth of the shadow of the top is only ten feet and a 
half, while that of the part near the base is upwards of seventeen feet. Tte only modern restora- 
tion is the very point of the conical roof, which had been struck off some years ago, by lightning. 
The remains of the original stone are preserved by Mr. Clarke. In form it very much resembled a 
Scotch lowland bonnet ; and it ha3 a square hole in the centre, into which a small wedge-shaped 
stone fitted, giving the appearance, when viewed from the ground, of a sharp point. 

The exploration of this tower having been imperfect, no deduction can be drawn from it ; but, as 
far as could be ascertained, the building did not contain any human remains. The sectional draw- 
ing which accompanies the introductory paper of this series, exhibits the position of the several 
openings. 

The early notices of ecclesiastical buildings at Antrim are not numerous. Lewis, who is often 

* Transactions of R. T. A., vol. xx. 
vol. iv. p 
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correct in his statements, seems to confound Antrim with Nendrum, when he speaks of a monastery 
founded here in 495 by Aodh, a disciple of Saint Patrick. The Four Masters have the following 
references : — 

Age of Christ, 612, Fintan of Oentrebh, abbot of Bangor, died. 

Age of Christ, 822, Bangor plundered by the Danes, and its oratory destroyed, and the relics of Comghall scat- 
tered from the shrine which contained them, according as Comghall himself predicted, when he said :— " It 
will be true, true by the will of the supreme King of Kings, my bones shall be brought, without defect, from 
the beloved Beannchair to Eantrobh. 

Age of Christ, 877, Muredhach, son of Cormac, abbot of Oentraibh, died. 

Age of Christ, 941, Cellach son of Bee, lord of Dalaradia, was slain in Oentribh, by his own tribe. 

Age of Christ, 1018, Antrum spoyled by Fermanach. 

"This last passage/' says Dr. Reeves, "which is wanting in the Four Masters , but supplied by 

the Annals of Ulster, is thus translated in the old English version, made for Sir J. Ware. O 'Conor 

renders it aprcedonibus maritimis. The original is doferaib, which does not seem properly rendered 

in either case." 

Age of Christ, 1030, Kindred Owen, broke O'Longsy, his ship in midst of Antrim. [To the old English translation 
Dr. Beeves adds in a note, "O'Conor renders the passage: — The men of Tyrone destroyed O'Longsy's ships in 
sight of Antrim. The Four Masters are silent concerning the occurrence. The lordship of Dalaradia was here r 
ditary in the O'Longsey (Lynch) family from 985 downwards." ] 

Age of Christ, 1096, Flann O'Mueegan, superior of Aentruibh, died. 

Age ot Christ, 1147, Koscrea and Oentrob were burned. 

The name occurs also in the annotations on the Felire of Aengus, at July, 31.* 



CARRICKFERGUS, COUNTY CF ANTRIM. 



In an old document amongst the State Papers entitled " The contents of a survay or information 
geven in the xxith of Jvlye, 1588, before two commissioners, by certeyne aldermen and Burgesses withe 
others, men of good suffickncie, to geve judgement in these accons for the repairinge of decays whiche be 
founde in the mill and abbey, beinge store houses and houses of office, to be employde to the use of her 
Magest 1 garrison within the towne of Carigfergus, fyc." the following words occur : — "Also we do finde 
one wachehouse or Turret sometymes caled a steple withe certeyne lofts belonginge to the same, 
whiche is to be repaired, rooved, and slatted, the estymacion of whiche charge is xvli." The 
expression " steeple," so often applied by the settlers to the round towers, induced the writer to sup- 
pose that Carrickfergus had at one time possessed one of these buildings ; and this view is con- 
firmed by a map published in the Ulster Journal of Archaeology, f as furnished by E. P. Shirley, Esq.; 
M.P., where a building is shown almost close to the wall next the sea, which, as far as can be 
judged, is intended to represent a Round Tower. 

* Reeves, p. 278. t Vol.- iii., p. 276. 
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RAM'S ISLAND, COUNTY OF ANTRIM. 



On this island, the largest in Lough Neagh, the remains of a Round Tower exist, which, on ap- 
plication to the late Viscount O'Neill, of Shane's Castle, the writer was permitted to examine on 
the 10th September, 1844. Mr. George C. Hyndman, and Mr. Burgess, of Belfast, were also pre- 
sent. The island, which contains rather less than six acres, is included in the parish of Glenavy ; 
and Dr. Reeves supposes that " the chapel " mentioned in connection with the church — " the 
Church of Lennewy, with the chapel," in Pope Nicholas's Taxation, was situated here. The re- 
mains of such a building no longer exist ; but vestiges of a burying-ground are, it is said, still ob- 
servable. Of the tower, which forms a striking object, a portion measuring 42 feet in height is 
still to be seen ; the original doorway was eight feet above the offset which determined the level of 
the floor. This has, however, at some time been closed, and admission is now obtained by an 
aperture broken through the western side of the building. Two windows remain, one nearly on a 
Jine with, and immediately over the true entrance, which faces S.S.W. This is, or rather was, 
rudely pointed. The other is on the E.S.E. side. The interior diameter is eight feet three inches' 
and the thickness of the wall two feet six inches, which gives a circumference of nearly forty feet. 
The lower part of this tower had been filled up to a considerable depth when the pleasure-grounds 
which surround it were laid out. It was excavated under the direction of the persons named, to a 
point beyond where a lime floor had originally existed, but which had been broken through at 
some former period. Of course the examination, under such circumstances, was void of in- 
terest. Dr. Petrie quotes a statement from Mr. Windele of Cork, of " human bones having been 
found interred within that at Ram-island, in Antrim, and similar relics ;" but that gentleman's 
authority is not given, Sir William Betham seems, from a statement afterwards made, to have 
adopted the same opinion. In the clay, beneath where the floor had been, bones were indeed dis- 
covered ; but they were remains of a sheep which had been thrown in, most probably at a late 
period. No information was procure 1 raspesting the nature of any previous investigation. 

The name of this island is a subject worthy of some notice as an antiquarian question, for it is not pro- 
bable it was received from the animal of the same name, nor from the surname which is sometimes 
found in England ; and, if the writer mistakes not, it was that of an Irish bishop since the Reforma- 
tion. It seems, indeed, probable, that this word is corrupted from an ancient Irish term which had 
for a time been superseded by Enis Garden, another corruption of the same. 

The writer is indebted to the kindness of Dr. Reeves, for several references in the Annals of 
Ulster , and of the Four Masters, which seem to apply to this place. Enis Garden, it seem not im- 
probable, is a corruption of a name which occurs twice in the Annals of Ulster — Inis Daircairgren — 
and most decidedly applies to some locality in or near to Lough Neagh. 
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Ax- 1066, Gormgal prim anncara innsi Daircairgren plenus dierum in penitentia pausavit. Oormgal pwcipuus 

anachoreta Insults Durcargrenim, plenus dierum in pcenitentia pausavit" 
An. 1121 Cumaighi mac Deoradha hua Flaind ri Derlais do badhadh i Loch nEachach inrn gab innsi Darcarcren 

fair d Uib Eachach da itorchair u er ar xl. 
Cumagius filius Deoradii O'Flan rex Derlassice (a territory in or near By Tuirtie) demersus in lauc Each {Lough Neagh) 

post expugnatam Insulam Darcarcrenii contra Eachios \Iveagh men] in qua occisi sunt supra xl. 
No doubt can exist as to these entries having reference to an island in Lough Neagh, and the 
Four Masters bear testimony to the event mentioned in the latter, but mention the island under 
another name — Rechrann. 
The age of Christ, 1121, Cumaighe, son of Deoraidh Da Floinn, lord of Durla9, was drowned in Loch-Eathach 

after [the island of] Inis-Draicrenn had been taken upon him by the Ui-Eathach, where forty-four persons were 

slain. 

Dr. O'Donovan, in a note on this passage, says : — " Inis-Draicrenn, now Rathlin, a small island 
opposite Rockland, where the upper Bann falls into Lough Neagh, in the north-east of the county 
Armagh." Dr. Reeves has given the writer the following note, in addition to what is found in his 
published volume, at pages 48 and 292 : — " I was once of opinion that this island [Daircairgren] is 
the modern Rathlin in the Montiaghs, barony of O'Neilland east, Co. of Armagh ; but the statement 
of the Annals of Ulster , at 1056, leads me to suppose that ecclesiastical remains would be found in this 
island of Daircairgren, wherever it was ; however, I have not heard that any such exist in the Rathlin 
of the Montyaghs. The island spoken of is certainly in Lough Neagh, and the question is between 
Ram's Island and Rathlin. You might look in the Ordnance Survey of Armagh County, sheet No t 
6, and see whether any ruins of such are marked as existing on this island. If not, I should un- 
hesitatingly pronounce in favour of Ram's Island, which was called Inis- Garden (a corruption, I 
suspect, of the above name) and is so marked on some old maps." Besides searching the maps, the 
writer has lately examined the spot itself, and can find no trace of any building having existed on 
Rathlin Island, in the Montiaghs. 



NENDRUM, COUNTY OF DOWN. 



The antiquarian world is indebted to the sagacity of Dr. Reeves for determining the true site of 
the ancient Priory of Nedrum ; and some notices of its Round Tower are introduced in this paper, 
because it has been confounded with Antrim on account of a similarity in the Irish names. By 
that gentleman's permission his paper has been used, as far as required in this place, as it appeared 
originally in the " Papers of the Down, Connor, and Dromore Church Architectural Society." 

" Setting conjecture aside, a sure guide to the real site of this ancient house presents itself to the 
inquirer in the Taxation of Nicholas IV.* This document, which is a record of the year 1291, enu- 
*Since edited in part by Dr. Reeves. See Ecc. Ant. of Down, Connor, and Dromon. 
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merates all the parishes and chapelries in Ireland, arranged under their several dioceses and rural 
deaneries. Accordingly, among the churches in the diocese of Down, and in the rural deanery of 
Blaethwyc, the " Ecclesia de Nedrum is introduced between Kilwyinchi [Killinchy,] and Kilmod* 
[Kiltnood ,] a position corresponding to that which the modern parish of Tullynakill occupies on the 
county map. An eastern portion of this parish, insulated by Strangford Lough, is called Mahee 
Island; and on this ground have been discovered the long-forgotten remains of the Church of Mahee 
jlsland — in Irish, Inis-Mochaoi — lying at about a quarter of a mile from the shore, containing 176a. 
s 3r. 38p., and with Eeagh Island, 304a. 3r. 8p., being nearly all under tillage. It is a long narrow 
strip, contracting as it approaches its western extremity, and then dilating in an oval termination. 
Regarding its history the country people know nothing, saving that they have an impression of its 
being an ancient place, with an indistinct tradition that burials took place here centuries ago. On 
the Ordnance Map there are no marks to draw attention to the spot, except the name Old Town in 
one place, Castle Ruins in another, and a small dot, like that which indicates a lime-kiln, near the 
western end. The following particulars, which were observed by Dr« Reeves on a visit to the island, 
are well worthy of the -antiquarian's notice. 

The western portion of the island rises from the water by a gentle slope to the elevation of sixty - 
six feet, and is surmounted by a small ivy-mantled ruin. On approaching this object, the way leads 
through a gap, in what appears to be the remains of a large circular enclosure. Ascending from 
this, a second nearly concentric ring, apparently the foundation of a wall or terrace, is crossed ; and 
within this, at an interval of about fifty yards, a third ring, which encloses a nearly level space about 
seventy yards in diameter. At a distance of twenty-five feet from the inner circumference, on the 
west, stands the little ruin which possesses the main characteristics of the remains of a Round Tower. 
The diameter inside is six feet six inches. The external circumference at the basement course, 
which projects a few inches, is forty-four feet six inches, or nearly fifteen feet diameter. The ma- 
terials of which it is constructed are undressed stones, yet so well disposed as to present an even 
surface inside, and so firmly compacted by grouting that, though the outer table of the wall has 
been picked away, the inner has maintained its surface unimpaired. The highest remaining part is 
about nine feet, and is covered with ivy. There is a fissure on the S.W. wide enough to admit a 
man ; it extends to the ground, and was probably caused by the entrance having been there in the 
original plan. The view from the top of this building must have been very extensive, as a moderate 
addition to the natural elevation of the ground would afford a prospect of the whole length of Strang- 
ford Lough. 

The usual accompaniment of a Round Tower was next sought for ; and at the distance of forty- 
three feet to the S.E. an oblong space was observed, defined by something like a ridge in the grass, 
in which small portions of wall and mortar here and there projected through the soil. Thi3 space, 
which, from its proportions and its bearings to the east, resembled the enclosure of a place of Chris- 
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tian worship, was next examined, and, by the aid of some labouring men, the angles of a quadrilate* 
ral building and parts of the sides were exposed, to the depth of about two feet. Its proportions 
are as follow : — ■ 

Total length, ... 58 feet 4 inches, 

Total breadth, 22 feet 4 inches, 

Length in clear, 52 feet 4 inches, 

Breadth in clear, 15 feet 8 inches, 

thus allowing a thickness of three feet for the end walls, and three feet four inches for the sides. 
At the west end were two projections, at the angles, of dressed stone, apparently the rudiments of 
shallow buttresses, measuring two feet six inches in breadth, by nine inches in depth. 

The building stood E.N. E. : such a deflection from the exact east is not uncommon in ancient 
churches, and is supposed by some to have been regulated so as to correspond with the point of the 
sun's rising on the morn of the day which was commemorative of the patron saint. There were no 
marks of graves, by unevenness in the ground or by head-stones, to betoken a burial-place, near the 
ruins ; but upon turning up the ground, perfect skeletons were exposed to view in several places, 
both within and outside the foundations, having their feet turned eastward. The floor of the tower 
was found to be on the same plane as the ground outside. In the hope of discovering some human 
remains within it, an excavation was made as deep as the lowest part of the foundation ; but no 
animal remains were found except some fragments of large bones, not human, and some large and 
curious molar teeth. An inhabitant of a neighbouring island stated that, some years ago, a man 
visited the spot in consequence of his dreaming that money was buried near the ruin ; and that in 
the process of digging near the N.W. base of the tower he came upon a human skeleton of very 
large dimensions, which was seen by several persons afterwards. 

At the northern extremity of the island are the roofless walls of an ancient square castle, similar 
in structure to those which abound along the shores of Strangford Lough : — in length, 41 feet 6 in. ; 
in breadth, 21 feet in.; in height, 30 feet 6 inches; and varying in thickness from 4 feet 10 
inches to 3 feet 3 inches. 

From this building a causeway leads to Island Reagh, which is covered only at high water, and 
was probably coeval in its construction with the castle. 

With Nedrum is to be associated the name of Saint Mochoe, one of Saint Patrick's early con- 
verts ; and its honour is to have been set apart for the worship of the True Grod in the -very dawn 
of Christianity in Ireland. 

The name signifies " the single hill,'' and is thus derived : — oen is an obsolete form for the nu- 
meral aon, one ; the particle na, or before a vowel w, prefixed to the compound, gives the name 
as it is found in native authorities ; and this in an English form is written Nendrum, and contracted 
into Nedrum. 
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The following notices of this place appear in the Annals : — 
Tighernach, A.C. 497, Mochae of Oendruim died. 
Annals of Ulster^ A.D. 493. Mochoei nOendroma quievit, [which is the same event stated, but in a different year, 

caused by the mode of computing time.] 
Another edition gives the year 498. 

Annals of Innisfallen, An, 490. Best of Mochae of Noendroma. 
Four Masters, age of Christ, 496. St. Mochaoi, abbot of Aondruim, died on the 23rd of the month of June, 

These passages, until the error was pointed out by Dr. Reeves, were understood as applying tpAn- 
trim. In the notices of the Tower there this has been further alluded to. 

With this island-church is also to be associated the name of Saint Caylan, the first bishop of 
Down. Colman, the first bishop of Dromore, was his pupil ; and of Finnian of Moville we are in- 
formed, that when a lad he was sent to the venerable old man, Coelan, abbot of Noendruim, for in- 
struction. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEPT OF THE O'CATHAINS 

OF CIANNACHTA GLINNE-GEIMHIN. 
Now the O'Kanes of the County of Londonderry. 

(Concluded from Vol 3, p. 21%J 

Roderic MacManus O'Cathain was the last of his race who exercised the rights of sovereignty 
over the lands which had been ruled by his sept since the close of the eleventh century ; and, while 
it is a fact that he had a principal hand in causing the events which led to the destruction of his own 
power, it is remarkable that his share in these events was signalised not by his infidelity but by his al- 
legiance to the force which destroyed him. Those were dismal times. We cannot read their his- 
tory to advantage if we shut our eyes against the errors and crimes which disgraced almost all the 
agents and parties who were concerned in the transactions of the period. 

Roderic, called in the Irish language Buarc. and in common parlance Rory, had adhered faith, 
fully to the O'Neill, whose uriaght or vassal he was. He had followed the standard of Hugh, the 
last Earl of Tyrone of the family of O'Neill, when he broke out into insurrection against the power 
of Queen Elizabeth ; but it is probable that in doing so, he was in some degree acting by constraint^ 
In a letter to Sir Arthur Chichester, now in the State Paper Office, and written 21st June, 1602, he 
declares it was out of his power to do otherwise than join against the queen, as his territories lay be- 
tween those of O'Neill and O'Donnell on the one hand, and the Scots on the other ; against none of 
whom he was strong enough to defend himself. And, that there is some truth in this assertion, is 



